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ENGLAND  &  PORTUGAL 
IN  AFRICA. 


THE  attention  of  Europe  has  increasingly  of  late  years  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Africa,  and  there  has  been  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  Powers,  hitherto  careless  of  colonial 
possessions,  to  secure  some  part  of  the  rich  continent  of 
Africa  for  themselves.  Thus  Germany  and  Italy  have  ac- 
quired large  territories  in  that  part  of  the  world,  while 
England,  France  and  Spain,  especially  the  two  former  Powers, 
have  also  been  very  active  in  possessing  themselves  of  vast 
tracts  of  country,  with  the  object  of  increasing  their  trade, 
and  finding  fresh  outlets  for  the  energies  of  their  surplus 
population. 

Portuguese  statesmen  have  not  been  unmindful  of  these 
changes.  For  centuries  they  have  been  masters  of  the  choicest 
coast  lands  of  Africa,  and  though  for  some  time  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  their  energies  were  crippled  by  the 
political  disturbances  in  Europe,  they  have  ever  regarded 
with  pride  tho  splendid  possessions  conquered  for  them  by 
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the  valour  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  in  Africa  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  vast  colonial  empire  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed by  Portugal  lost  some  of  its  importance.  The  history 
of  its  stay  in  Africa  is  however  full  of  glorious  records  and 
for  several  years  now  the  rights  of  the  nation  have  been 
most  carefully  guarded.  Expeditions  to  the  interior  have 
been  regularly  organized,  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have  subsisted 
between  the  natives  and  their  Portuguese  rulers.  Whilst 
this  work  has  been  progressing  in  Africa,  the  statesmen  of 
Lisbon  have  been  busy  in  getting  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  As 
long  ago  as  1884  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  England,  which 
recognized  the  rights  of  Portugal  to  vast  territories  in  the 
Congo  district,  and  though  the  treaty  was  not  ratified,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  thus  recognized  as  Portuguese 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  European  powers,  as  rightfully 
belonging  to  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty.  France  and  Ger- 
many, by  agreements  concluded  in  1885  and  .1886,  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  those  vast  territories  in  the  interior  of  South 
Central  Africa,  which  in  ancient  times  were  discovered  by 
their  explorers,  dwelt  in  by  their  missionaries  and  traders, 
and  which  to-day  are  inhabited  by  tribes  who  gladly  welcome 
the  protection  of  Portugal. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  trouble  between 
Portugal  and  England  arose.  Expeditions  were  despatched 
from  Mozambique  to  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi, 
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and  to  the  regions  around  lake  Nyassa.  At  various  places 
the  Portuguese  commanders  found  that  the  natives  had  been 
stirred  up,  by  emissaries  from  Great  Britain,  to  resist  the 
advance  of  Poriuguese  forces,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
the  Portuguese  commanders — notably  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  an 
old  African  traveller,  who  has  for  years  been  distinguished 
by  his  explorations  in  that  country — came  into  collision  with 
the  natives.  In  one  instance  it  is  alleged  that  fighting  oc- 
cured  between  the  Portuguese  forces,  and  some  Mokololos  who 
were  formally  under  British  protection,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Portuguese  troops  had  fired  on  the  British  flag.  It  is 
needless  now  to  examine  minutely  the  evidence  on  which 
these  allegations  were  based ;  it  need  only  be  said  that  when 
exaggerated  versions  of  the  affair  reached  England  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  was  aroused.  It  was  freely  stated  that  Major 
Serpa  Pinto  meant  to  annex  the  Scotch  missionary  settle- 
ments in  the  Shire  highlands  The  missionaries  there,  through 
Bishop  Smythies  and  others,  sent  representations  to  London, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  eagerly  took  up  their  cause,  and  that  of 
the  English  traders  in  Mashonaland.  A  series  of  brief  and 
exacting  despatches  were  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Lisbon  Cabinet,  and  disregarding  the 
text  of  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  an  ultima- 
tum was  on  the  10th  of  January  of  this  year,  despatched 
from  London,  demanding  the  compliance  of  Portugal  to  the 
demands  of  England.  In  view  of  the  threats  addressed  to 
her  by  such  a  powerful  nation  as  England,  Senhor  Barros 
Gomes,  the  min  ster  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  colleagues 
had  no  course  left  open  to  them  except  to  comply  with  the 
demands  put  forth.  They  therefore  drew  up  a  dignified 
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statement  in  which  they  set  forth  that  they  had  already  done 
everything  (compatible  with  maintaining  the  honour  of  their 
country),  to  meet  the  demands  of  England,  but  that  in  view 
of  the  threat  to  withdraw  the  British  Minister  to  Portugal 
from  Lisbon  within  twelve  hours  if  Lord  Salisbury's  con- 
ditions were  not  agreed  to,  they  had  done  all  that  was  required 
of  them.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  episode  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  nine  months  ago.  It  is  a  matter  for  sat- 
isfaction to  all  lovers  of  Portugal,  that  in  this  crisis  the  sym- 
pathy of  Europe  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  nation. 
With  one  voice  European  public  opinion  declared  that  the 
rights  of  Portugal  had  been  violated — that  Lord  Salisbury 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Portugal  to  act 
towards  her  in  a  manner  which  he  would  not  dream  of 
doing  in  the  case  of  Russia,  Germany,  France  or  any  other 
State  which  could  negociate  with  England  on  equal  terms; 
and  that  by  his  conduct  he  had  once  more  illustrated  the 
brutal  side  of  the  English  nation,  which  ever  loved  to  act 
harshly  towards  nations  who  were  weaker  and  poorer  than 
herself.  In  none  of  the  comments  on  the  ultimatum  were 
the  rights  of  Portugal  ever  denied,  and,  especially  by  the 
French  papers,  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Premier  was  shown.  Naturally  the  tone  of  the  European 
press  strengthened  the  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  England 
which  at  once  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  Portugal.  The 
ministry  of  Senhor  Feliciano  de  Castro  was  loudly  blamed 
for  doing  that  which  it  was  literally  compelled  to  do;  all  the 
help  which  in  times  past  England  had  rendered  their  nation 
was  forgotten,  and  the  feeling  of  hostility  towards  their  former 
ally  became  so  pronounced,  that  English  residents  in  Portu- 
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gal,  more  especially  those  living  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  were 
subjected  to  gross  insults  by  the  unthinking  crowd.  More- 
over advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation  by  the  Radicals 
and  Republicans,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  to  turn 
out  the  ministry.  The  attitude  of  the  mob  of  Lisbon  was 
very  unseemly,  they  filled  the  streets  with  Republican  cries, 
and  for  a  time  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  rejoiced.  In 
these  circumstances  a  change  of  ministry  was  inevitable,  and 
within  a  week  of  the  receipt  of  the  ultimatum  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  Senhor  de  Castro  and  his  companions  had  quitted 
office. 

The  European  Powers  still  continued  to  regard  the  action 
of  England  as  of  a  very  high-handed  character.  This  and 
the  dignified  attitude  of  the  new  ministry  at  Lisbon,  at  length 
led  Lord  Salisbury  to  conclude  that  hn  had  gone  too  far  in 
his  dealings  with  Portugal,  and  he  determined  to  adopt  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude.  The  negotiations  between  the 
two  nations  were  resumed.  Lord  Salisbury  still  refused  to 
accept  the  services  of  an  arbitrator,  and  as  firmly  declined  to 
entertain  any  offers  of  mediation.  Further,  he  refused  to 
agree  to  the  nomination  of  a  Commission  which  should  pro- 
ceed to  Africa  and  delimitate  the  frontiers  on  the  spot.  Never- 
theless he  showed  himself  very  ready  to  come  to  a  direct 
understanding  with  the  Cabinet  at  Lisbon. 

Portugal  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  as  her  repre- 
sentative in  London  a  Statesman  who  was  well  qualified  to 
represent  his  country  at  such  a  crisis.  Early  in  February, 
Senhor  D'Antas  was  recalled  and  Senhor  Pimentel  the  new 
Prime  Minister  at  Lisbon,  sent  over  to  London,  Senhor 
Barjona  de  Freitas,  a  Statesman  who  not  only  possessed  the 
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confidence  of  his  king  and  the  sympathies  of  his  colleagues, 
but  who  was  a  diplomatist  of  great  power  and  an  ex- 
perienced jurisconsult.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justice 
at  home.  Through  the  medium  of  M.  Freitas  the  negociations 
with  England  were  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  it 

O  * 

is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  skill  displayed  by  him  that 
the  claims  originally  put  forward  by  England  were  very 
largely  reduced.  Indeed  the  understanding  arrived  at  may 
be  fairly  described  as  one  honourable  to  both  parties — and 
one  which  not  only  reflects  credit  on  M.  de  Freitas,  who  so 
well  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  country,  but  also  shows  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  combines  both  the  offices  of  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  is  not  unwilling 
to  listen  to  reason. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  agree- 
ment concluded  in  London  on  the  20th  of  August,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  England  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
agreeing  to  a  definition  of  her  sphere  of  action  in  South 
Central  Africa.  By  leaving  the  boundaries  undefined,  she 
left  open  the  door  to  claim  hereafter,  for  herself,  any  territory 
which  any  filibustering  expedition  might  choose  to  assert  they 
had  occupied  for  England.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  agents 
of  England  in  that  part  of  Africa  were  very  eager  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  activity,  and  were  no  agreement  arrived  at, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  further  collisions  between  the  rival 
factions  might  have  occurred  in  Nyassaland  or  on  the  Zambesi, 
and  thereby  given  England  another  excuse  for  interfering. 
It  was  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  worth  some  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Portugal  to  secure  the  good  will  of  England,  and 
this  is  certainly  assured  if  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
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Convention  be  agreed  to  by  Portugal,  or  another  agreement 
which  might  be  a  little  more  generous  to  Portugal — loyally 
accepted  and  acted  upon. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sacrifices  have  had  to  be  made  by 
Portugal,  who  agrees  to  give  up  her  claims  to  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Whilst  fully  admitting 
this,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  the  extravagant  demands 
made  in  certain  quarters  in  England,  namely,  that  the  sphere 
of  action  of  Portugal  in  the  East  of  Africa  should  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  a  miserable  strip  of  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  and  that  Portugal  should  not  be  allowed  any 
"Hinterland  "  in  which  to  exercise  sway — have  been  rejected 
and  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  an  immense  stretch 
of  country  is  distinctly  recognised  as  being  within  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  Portugal's  action.  That  this  is  so,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Convention  will  demonstrate.  Indeed,  only  by 
so  doing  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  many  real  advantages 
which  have  been  conceded  to  Portugal  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain — who  as  we  have  stated,  has  proved  that  he 
has  no  wish  to  further  humiliate  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon. 
Without  going  needlessly  into  details,  we  will  for  the  sake  of 
making  its  purport  perfectly  clear,  give  a  summary  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Convention  which  is  now  under  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Cortes.  The  names  of  the  various 
territories,  rivers,  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  document  do 
not,  to  be  sure,  altogether  preserve  that  poetic  harmony  so 
dear  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  our  readers  must  pardon  us  if 
we  have  to  refer  to  some  places,  the  names  of  which  are  more 
easily  written  than  pronounced,  at  least  by  Europeans. 

In  the  first  place  the  right  of  Portugal   to  connect  her 
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colonies  on  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa  is  distinctly 
recognized.  In  that  part  of  Central  Africa  which  is  reserved 
specially  for  the  sphere  of  English  interest  Portugal  has 
in  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  within  a  zone  of  twenty 
English  miles  "  the  right  to  construct  roads,  railway  bridges, 
and  telegraph  lines  on  the  North  of  the  Zambesi."  Further, 
concurrently  with  Great  Britain,  Portugal  has,  on  the  south 
of  the  Zambesi,  within  the  same  zone,  the  same  right  to 
construct  railways,  etc.  Moreover  Portugal  has  the  right  of 
acquiring,  in  the  two  zones,  the  land  necessary  for  such 
objects,  and  is  to  receive  all  requisite  facilities.  Besides  all 
this  Portugal  is  to  be  allowed  facilities  for  the  construction 
on  the  middle  Zambesi  of  piers  and  landing  places  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  navigation.  The  upper  and  lower  courses 
of  the  Zambesi  belong  absolutely  to  Portugal.  Thus  from 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  and  traders  can  freely  pass,  and  it  will  be  due 
simply  to  Portuguese  inactivity  if  the  rich  country  of  Central 
Africa,  at  present  so  little  known,  does  not  become  as  great 
a  source  of  wealth  to  Portugal,  equally  with  England.  But 
there  are  other  advantages  secured  to  Portugal  through  the 
efforts  of  Senhor  B.  de  Freitas.  The  recognition  of  Zumbo 
as  being  distinctly  Portuguese,  and  the  concession  to  Portu- 
gal of  a  ten  miles  radius  all  round  that  town,  the  addition  of 
a  slice  of  territory  to  the  south  of  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Portu- 
guese Empire,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  a  large  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Governor  General  of  Mozambique — all  these  are 
triumphs  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Portuguese  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James.  There  are  other  clauses  also  re- 
garding the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to  freely  enter  into  and 
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trade  in  ul]  the  territories  under  the  sway  of  Great  Britain, 
which  should  at  once  be  taken  advantage  of.  With  regard 
to  the  boundaries  between  Amatongaland,  the  Transvaal  and 
upwards  to  the  Zambesi,  all,  and  more  than  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  England,  has  been  conceded  to 
Portugal.  Indeed  the  Convention  is  universally  regarded 
in  England  as  one  which  gives  more  to  Portugal  than  it 
keeps  for  Britain,  and  this  opinion  has  found  expression  in 
all  the  leading  newspapers.  It  is,  they  argue,  a  matter  of 
little  concern  to  England  whether  the  Convention  be  ratified 
or  not,  because,  if  it  is  not,  "  British  energy  need  not  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Lord 
Salisbury."  This  should  make  the  Cortes  all  the  more  careful 
before  they  decide  to  reject  a  Convention  which  is  so  regarded 
in  influential  quarters  in  England.  Besides  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Scotch  missionaries  and  traders  on  the  Shire,  and 
that  neighbourhood,  hoped  that  a  larger  area  would  be  reserved 
for  them  than  has  been  done.  There  is  still  another  point  to 
be  considered,  and  that  is  the  recognition,  as  within  the 
sphere  of  Portuguese  activity,  of  a  vast  territory  on  the  west 
coast,  which  virtually  connects  the  government  of  Angola 
with  the  Zambesi  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  that  river. 
This  new  territory  covers  an  area  of  400,COO  kilometres,  and 
through  it  increased  trade  communications  with  the  Congo 
Free  State,  which  it  adjoins  on  the  north,  may  be  established. 
It  will  be  evident  now  that  many  and  real  advantages  have 
been  secured  by  the  Lisbon  Cabinet,  and  there  is  most  ample 
scope  for  the  energies  of  Portugal  in  the  territories  definitely 
assigned  to  her.  It  is,  in  fact,  incumbent  that,  by  the  ener- 
getic opening  of  trade  routes,  and  the  developement  of  com- 
merce in  the  Portuguese  African  Empire,  the  Portuguese 
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prove,  that  although  the  resources  at  their  command  may 
not  be  so  large  as  those  of  England  or  Germany,  yet  that 
they  too  will  not  be  behind  hand  in  the  new  race  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Dark  Continent.  When  such  powers  as  Ger- 
many >  Italy,  France,  and  England  are  earnestly  competing 
with  one  another  to  secure  territory  in,  and  trade  with  Africa, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  for  centuries  Portugal  has 
been,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  English  consul  at  Mozam- 
bique, Mr  H.  H.  Johnston,  in  possession  of  the  finest  coast 
lands  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  continent,  and 
has  now  secured  for  herself,  by  agreements  with  three  of  the 
Great  Powers,  the  unquestioned  enjoyment  of  a  veritable  in- 
land empire. 

Great  Britain  has,  naturally,  formally  taken  under  her 
protection  the  missionary  and  trade  settlements  in  the  Shire, 
she  secures  the  western  bank  of  lake  Nyassa  and  the  country 
of  the  Mokololos',  and  her  territory  will  now  stretch  south- 
wards through  the  country  of  the  turbulent  Matabeles  (with 
whom  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  involved,  sooner  or  later, 
in  conflicts),  to  Bechuanaland  and  her  older  possessions 
at  the  Cape.  A  great  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  to  open  up  from  the  south  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Mashonas,  but  in  future  years  the 
trade  of  this  district  will  naturally  pass  through  Portuguese 
territory,  as  the  Zambesi  is  its  proper  outlet.  The  possession 
of  the  coast  line  is,  as  it  were,  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of 
Portugal,  for  though  trade  on  the  river  be  free  to  the  flags 
of  all  nations,  still,  by  its  passing  through  lands  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Don  Carlos,  the  districts  in  question  cannot 
fail  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Portugal  pledges  hersell 
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not  to  part  with  her  African  territories  to  any  third  State  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  other  signatory  of  the  con 
vention.       This     provision     has    provoked    needless    oppo- 
sition   in   the   Cortes,   and    it   should   be  pointed    out   that 
Senhor    Hintze    Ribeiro    was    able    to    announce   that   by 
this  article,  Portugal,  if  ever  she  felt  disposed  to  part  with 
any  of   her    African   possessions,  was   only  bound  to  offer 
England  the  right  of  pre-emption.     With  this   modification 
the  Convention  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  discussion  of  the  docu- 
ment led  to  a  fresh  ministerial  crisis  at  Lisbon.     It  is  idle 
to  expect  that   Lord   Salisbury  will  consent  to  any  further 
modification  of   the  Convention,   and   if  any  such  hope  is 
entertained  by  any  party  in  the  Cortes,  they  had  better  dis- 
abuse themselves  of  the  idea  at  once.     And  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  regretted  that  the  discussion  of  a  document  of  such  im- 
portance should  have,  as  it  has,  occasioned  unseemly  scenes 
in   the    Chamber.       The  difficulties   will,   we   trust   be  sat- 
isfactorily   overcome,     and    an    agreement,    satisfactory    to 
both  nations,  arrived  at.     If  this  be  done  an  unpleasant  dis- 
pute, with  an  ancient  ally,  a  much  more  powerful  State  than 
Portugal,  will  be  closed,  and  closed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  and   highly  honourable  to  the  weaker  Power. 
Then  will  open  up  an  era  of  progress  in  Africa,  an  era  in 
which  trade  rivalry,  and  the  rivalry  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  will  be  conducted  with  feelings  of 
good  will  on  both  sides.     The  negociators  of   the  Conven- 
tion have  done  a  good  deal  to   bring  about  so  desirable  a 
result.       It    is    expressly   stipulated    that    "  differences    of 
opinion  between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  execution  of 
their  respective  obligations,  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
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tion  of  two  experts,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  on  behalf 
of  each  Power,  who  shall  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  in 
case  of  difference  between  the  arbitrators,  shall  be  final." 
And  it  is  also  agreed  that  all  other  differences  which  may 
arise  with  regard  to  the  Convention,  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  the  rumours 
which  have  lately  been  stated  and  restated  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  namely — that  the  town  of  Lorenco  Marques,  together 
with  the  magnificent  Delagoa  Bay,  are  to  be  ceded  by  Por- 
tugal to  the  government  of  the  Transvaal,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment,  into  the  Lisbon  Treasury,  of  the  sum  of 
£5,000,000  of  English  money.  Many  specious  arguments 
have  been  put  forward  in  Pretoria,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  Portugal  would  gain  by  the  transfer,  but  it  is  almost 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  rumour  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  No  doubt  General  Joubert,  (who  is  now  in  Europe) 
President  Kruger  and  the  Boers  generally  would  be  glad  to 
get  hold  of  such  a  magnificent  possession,  which  England 
years  since  acknowledged  (as  the  result  of  the  arbitration  of 
Marshal  Mac  'Mahon)  to  belong  rightfully  to  Portugal;  but 
there  is  no  intention  of  parting  with  the  bay.  There  is  no 
cause  of  quarrel  witli  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  Portugal  should  ever  entertain  such  a  proposition  as  is 
advocated  in  the  Boer  capital.  By  retaining  possession  of 
Lorenco  Marques  the  Portuguese  are  enabled  to  reach  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  can  at  least  reap  the 
advantages  of  the  carrying  trade.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  England 
or  Germany  would  look  with  pleasure  on  the  cession,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  good  will  of  both  these  powerful  neigh- 
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hours  in  Africa  be  secured.  For  many  hundreds  of  miles 
the  Portuguese  territories,  both  on  the  west  and  east  of 
Africa  are  conterminous  with  those  of  Germany,  and  in  all 
the  recent  disputes  Portugal  has  had  the  good  will  of  the 
Tueton,  who,  as  already  stated,  concluded  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  her  four  years  ago.  Therefore  let  us  do 
nothing  to  disturb  the  good  relations  which  have  alwavs 
existed  between  the  cabinets  of  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  or  the 
newly  arrived  at  agreement  between  London  and  Lisbon. 

In  conclusion  we  would  make  an  appeal  both  to  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  English.  The  former  nation  must  exercise 
far  sighted  prudence  and  good  sense,  and  do  all  consistent 
with  honour  to  meet  the  views  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  we  count  on  the  moderation  of  England,  and 
expect  her  to  display  a  conciliatory  attitude.  It  becomes 
a  great  nation  to  act  magnanimously,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity  towards  a  comparatively  weak  State,  a  State 
moreover,  which  has  many  claims  on  the  friendship  of 
England.  Portugal  and  England  are  allies  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  in  these  times,  when  the  tension  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  is  so  pronounced,  the  friendship 
and  help,  even  of  Portugal,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  lightly 
despised  by  England.  If  wisdom  guide  the  future  conduct  of 
affairs  between  the  two  nations,  they  may  for  many  long 
years  work  together  in  harmony  in  Africa,  securing  the 
blessings  of  civilization  for  the  native  races,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  with  Europe  to  an  extent  hitherto  undreamt 
of.  The  future,  to  a  large  extent,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  Chambers,  and  may  God  guide  them  to  a  wise 
determination, 
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